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SDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


Sweet April! many a thought 
s wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
or shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 
—LONGFELLOW. 





A Golden Thought for us all is thus 
haped by Mr. Johnson: “ History can be 
prmed from permanent monuments and 
pcords ; but lives can only be written from 
ersonal knowledge, which is growing every 
ay less, and in a short timeis lost forever.” 


The Bee; its Life and Labors—was the 
ppic upon which Mr. G. B. Jones gavea 
ecture on March 22, before the students of 
cMaster College, Toronto, Ont. The sub- 
ect was amply illustrated by charts, and 
1e Globe says that “the lecturer showed 
his enthusiasm in, and careful study of, the 
ubject discussed.” 








Scientific Queen- Rearing, as 
practically applied; being a method by 
which the best of queen-bees are reared in 
perfect accord with Nature’s ways. This is 
he title of anew book of nearly 200 pages 
written by G. M. Doolittle, of Borodino, N. 
Y., and is now being printed at this office. 
t will be published and ready for delivery 
by May 10, 1889, and will be sent postpaid 
or one dollar. It will be printed in the 
highest style of the art, and is nicely illus- 
rated. 


Bees and Vegetables.—The follow- 
ing vegetables are valuable to apiarists, says 
an exchange : 


Of the pea and bean family the Lima bean 
is about the only one that attracts bees, 
though it is claimed by some that the vari- 
ous sorts of cow-peas (Dolichos) are honey- 
yielding. 


The blossoms of the curcurbita tribe are 
very rich in honey and pollen; in other 
words, cantaloupes, water-melons, cucum- 
bers, squashes, and even pumpkins are use- 
ful in more ways than one. The two former 
may be cut in slices and exposed to the bees 
during the dry month of August; being 
destitute of acids—unlike most fruits—they 
furnish a most valuable substitute for the 
nectar that is so scarce in the fields and 
woods at that time of the year. 


Turnips allowed to run to seed are of the 
highest value to the bee-keeper ; the variety 
called “ seven-top”’ is said toexcel all others 
in that respect. Thesame is true of mus- 
tard. Seed onions are very much relished 
by bees, and colonies become quite heavy 
from that source alone. ‘The tassels of In- 
dian corn also furnish a large quantity of 
pollen. 


-_ 


Extracted Honey is coming into use 
largely. It is most salable if it is put up in 
glass jars and tin pails, the former being 
preferable for small quantities, which may 
hold from one up to ten pounds. These 
should be carefully labeled and tightly 
closed, says the Lewiston Journal, and 
then adds the following: 


The proper marketing of honey is of the 
utmost importance to the® producer, and if 
good quality, and put up in such packages as 
are most popular, will command the highest 
price, and be in constant demand. Its con- 
sumption is rapidly on the increase at home, 
while abroad an extensive market is being 
opened up, of which California producers 
are taking advantage by direct shipment. 
Highest in quality and in price is the white 
comb honey, which this year commands a 
good price at wholesale, put up in one-pound 
sections. These are just the size an indi- 
vidual wishes to purchase to carry home for 
his family as he returns from his business 
occupation, and not only is of delicious 
flavor, but it is pleasing and attractive to the 
eye. The larger, old-fashioned boxes, con- 
taining many combs, are rapidly going out 
of demand, and soon will be difficult to 
dispose of at any fair price. 


ee 
Paste for labels on tin pails may be 
made thus: 


Make a thin solution of white glue, then 
thicken it with wheat flour until it is about 
the consistency of paste. This is to be made 


In this book Mr. Doolittle details the re- the same as any other paste. Coverone side 


sults of his experiments in rearing queen- 
bees for the past four or five years, and is 
he first to present his diseoveries to the 
orld. It will be out in good time for every 


of the label with the paste, then put on the 
honey can or pail, and I think you will not 
have any trouble about labels coming off. 


Paste made in this way will hold the labels 


progressive bee-keeper to test the various | to the tin so well that they will not come 


iiscoveries which it details, during the pres- 


pot season. 


his office. The usual discount to dealers 


in lots of 10 or more copies. 





derfully. 


off. Just try it, if you want to make your 
Send all orders for the book to | honey to be attractive, and to sell readily. 
A nice label on a can of honey helps won- 
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This Sensible ‘Talk comes from a 
farmer, and was published in the Pacific 
Rural Press, advising the date-palm culti- 
vators to encourage the presence of honey- 
bees to fertilize the “date” bloom, and thus 
cause it to bear fruit more abundantly. 
Under the heading of “ Bees and Fruit,”’ he 
writes thus: 


Epirors or THe RuRAL Press :—In a re- 
cent issue in an article on the date-palm of 
Mr. Wolfskill’s propagation, I note what is 
said of the difficulty of fertilizing the fruit 
blossom. Allow me to suggest an idea to: 
this venerable horticulturist, and others in- 
terested in the cultivation of this valuable 
food. Iam of the opinion if a few colonies 
of bees were located in near proximity, say 
aed orahalf mile, there would be no 
failure on the part of the fruit to perfect 90 
per cent. of the berries. The busy little bee 
going from the male to the female plants 
with its basket of pollen, and rubbing about 
in the flora of each, completes the work 
which Nature for some reason has left to be 
performed by an outside agency. The 
“*date’’ must be, 1 am quite sure, a honey- 
producing plant. 

Note the economy of the method I pro- 
pose. While it eclipses in its completeness 
the bungling manipulation of the human 
species, it also harvests the nectar which 
would otherwise be “ wasted upon desert 
air.”’ The prejudice of fruitmen is so strong 
and deeply rooted that I fear my suggestions 
will go unheeded. Often a bigoted people 
in the present stage of progress and radical 
change, lay a charge at the door of inno- 
cence, and persecute even unto death. 

If the sins which are charged to the busy 
bee were laid at the doors of the guilty, our 
friend might escape ; but the fact that it is 
found in bad company, condemns its ease 
without further investigation. Remove all 
birds and other pests that prey upon your 
fruits, and convert your orchards into an 
apiary, and | will wager that you suffer no 
loss. Our best authorities claim, and I 
think correctly,that the bee never punctures 
the fruit, but follows rapidly any other 
agency which has commenced the work of 
destruction, repairing the damage so far as 
its manipulations are concerned, by collect- 
ing the nectar and sealing it in the tiny jars 
for the future use of his persecutors, who, 
in their blindness and ignorance, heap in- 
dignities upon its defenseless head for these 
good offices. 

As the Scotch poet says, “‘ Man’s inhu- 
manity to man, makes countless thousands 
mourn,’ so his inhuman treatment of his 
benefactors in the brute and insect life, is 
the cause of untold mourning. 


ee 


From ** Insect Life,’’ sent out by 
the Division of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., we learn this: ‘“ At a meeting of the 
Entomological Society of France, lately, 
Mr. H. Lucas exhibited two specimens of 
the common honey-bee, which were col- 
lected near Bordeaux, and which were re- 
markable from the fact that in one the 
left eye is small, while the right eye, on the 
contrary, is strongly developed, and even 
extends beyond the medium part of the 
front. With the other specimen the exact 
contrary occurs, and it is the left eye which 
is more developed than that of the right 
side, which is plainly smaller. On account 
of this extremely remarkable anomaly, it 
eould be said that these bees, from this 
character, belong upon the one side to the 
male sex, and upon the other to the 





neuter.” 
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EASTER-TIDE. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 


Now joyous spring-time cometh, 
An’ birds begin to sing— 

Av ilka wild-bee hummeth 
On busy wanderin’ wing. 


Now up o’er braes an’ meadows, 
Wee flowers peep frae the ground— 
Aw’ cushats mang the shadows 
Their mournfw’ love-notes sound ; 


Now ilka burnie’s dimplin’ 
An’ rinnin’ ower wi’ glee— 
An’ free frae winter, wimplin’ 
It’s glad course to the sea. 


Frae numbin’ sleep up-springeth 
Auld Nature’s soul, an’ strang, 
An’ sweet, an’ clear out-ringeth, 
jier resurrection-sang. 
FRANCES M’CONOUGHEY. 
Hilliard, Mich. 


GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
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Death of an Eccentric Woman. 
—The following facts are gleaned from the 
Winchester, Va., Times, of March 27, 1889, 
under the heading of ** Died with her boots 
on.” It was sent us by Mr. E. C. Jordan, 
and reads as follows : 


Miss Rosana McCormick, the remarkable 
anchoress, who was well known in this city 
and in the northern portion of this county, 
was found dead in her bed (near Jordan’s 
Springs) on Sunday morning. She was 
about 67 yearsold. ‘Thestory of her life has 
quite a tinge of romance. She gave the best 
years of her existence to the support and 
eare of her mother, upou whom she lavished 
all her affection. After the death of her 
mother, Miss Rosana determined to go it 
alone, and for a quarter of a century she 
has fought the battle of life with no com- 
panion save,her faithful dog. ; 

The close of the war found her a friend- 
less and almost a penniless woman, but by 
industry and frugality she soon began to 
accumulate, and at her death she owned 
two farms, and a large number of cattle. 

She was apparently a frail woman, but 
possessed indomitable energy. Often the 
neighbors would hear her driving her cattle 
to pasture at the hour of midnight, and in 
the spring time she would spend whole 
nights in the shed among her sheep and 
lambs. ‘ 

She always wore men’s boots, and in the 

ears after the war, it is said she never 

ailed to carry a loaded revolver in one of 
them. It appears that she rarely ever dis- 
robed ; her boots were on, and her body was 
lying on a fertilized sack, on the floor, with 
a rude pillow under her head, when her 
spirit took its flight to the land of shadow. 
Her lonely life terminated ina lonely death, 
no one was hear when the dread summons 

me. 

"She believed with Shakespeare, “ Throw 
physic to the dogs, I'll none of it,” and per- 
sistently refused the advice of her neigh- 
bors to call in a physician. The coroner’s 
inquest developed the fact that death had 
been caused by pneumonia. ; 

Miss Rosana presented quite a picturesque 
appearance when she came to our city, ar- 
rayed in a tattered costume, and carrying a 
large staff in her hand, and always accom- 
panied by her dog, whom she rightly called 
Faithful. Though she wore the rudest of 
garments, and usually slept on the floor, 
several dress patterns of silk and other 
costly material were found in her bureau, 
and several elegant feather beds were in the 
house. 





Miss McCormick was the pioneer bee- 
keeper in that part of Virginia. Mr. Jordan 
writes concerning her thus : 


About 40 years ago she found a swarm of 
bees on a bush by the roadside. She put 
them into a nail-keg, and from this colony 
she raised a fine old-fashioned apiary, and 
for a great many years she produced large 
quantities of honey. I think she deserves 
pa any kindly remembered by the bee-frater- 
nity. 

This very eccentric woman had a good 
education, and wasa well-posted and bril- 
liant conversationalist. The most intelli- 
gent guests at the popular Jordan’s White 
Sulphur Springs (n ear by) enjoyed her com- 
pany. The was buried on the Monday fol- 
lowing, a large attendance being present, at 
the grave-yard near by. She had a sister, 
niece and nephew in Ohio,but had not heard 
from them since the war. They will inherit 
her property. 





Why Advertise in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL? Here are some good rea- 
sons : 


1. Because it has a large and influential 
circulation in every State and Territory, 
Canada, and other foreign countries : 

2. Because it is well-printed, and an ad- 
vertisement in it appears neat and attrac- 
tive, and invites a reading. 

3. Because it reaches just the class of per- 
sons desired—professional men, lawyers, 
doctors, and the best of the rural population. 

4. The rates are low as possible, and the 
returns from advertisements are satisfac- 
tory. 





Catalogues for 1889 are on our desk 
from— 

George E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.—12 
pages—Apiarian Supplies. 

A. O. Crawford} South Weymouth, Mass. 
—20 pages—Folding Paper-Boxes. 

J. I. Parent, Birchton, N. Y.—1 page— 
Comb Foundation and Supplies. 





A farmer near Talbotton, Ga., who 
lives on an estate formerly owned by 
his father, says there are good chestnut 
rails now in use on the farm that were 
split by the Indians when they owned 
the country. 





The temperature of Siberia was once 
much milder than at present. This 
change of climate is said to account for 
the conversion of what were once seden- 
tary birds there, into birds that migrate 
to South Africa and elsewhere. 





Convention Notices. 


t2” There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 

County Bee-Keepers’ Association at Tarbell House 

in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, 1889, at 10 a.m. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


{2 The DesMoines County, lowa, Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention in the 
Court House at Burlington, on April 23, 1889, at 10 
a.m. All bee-keepers are invited. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


t2” The lith annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the apiary 
of W. R. Graham, of Greenville, Hunt Co., Tex., on 
May 1 and 2, 1889. All bee-keepers are invited. The 
last meeting was held here last May, and was the 
best ever held. So we look forward to a good time 
next May. A cordial welcome and hospitality will 
be tendered to all who come. G. A. WILSON, Sec. 
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What Apiarists Say about the Apri! 
number of the ILLUSTRATED Home Jour. 
NAL, which they have just received, may be 
ascertained by the following which are 
samples of the multitude : 





Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O., April 6, 
1889, writes: “The ILLusTRATED Home 
JOURNAL is, as the ‘girl of the period’ would 
say, ‘awful nice.’ It ‘is a thing of beauty,’ 
The paper, typography, illustrations and mat- 
ter are first-class in every respect. It will be 
a welcome visitor at our house. Mrs. M. and 
the baby haye had a good time with it already, 
The first article,‘One Hundred Years a Na- 
tion,’ is very good indeed, being like that on 

16, on ‘Four More States,’ full of 
ed-down information. Well, it is all good, 
‘so there.’”’ 


8. A. Shuck, of Liverpool, Ills., writes as 
follows: “ The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL 
came to hand in due time, and itis brimful of 
such fascinating pen-pictures of historical and 
other incidents that one finds no stopping- 
place. The illustrations, I think, are FrNe 
INDEED. I wish you success.” 


H. D. Cutting, of Clinton, Mich., thus ex- 
»yresses his views of it: ‘The ILLUSTRATED 

OME JOURNAL is like everything else from 
your office—clean, bright and tasty, filled with 
good reading from cover'to cover. I wish you 
great success.” 


E. H. Cook, of Andover, Conn., editor of the 
‘** Bee-Hive,” writes: “The April number of 
the ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL is at hand. 
It is a very neat and tasty publication. I shal! 
— it in the next issue of the ‘Bee- 
ive. 


J.B. Muson, of Mechanic Falls, Maine, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the ILLUSTRATED 
HOME JOURNAL for April, and says, “I shall be 
much aya to receive it regular! y, and | 
shall offer it in clubs with the * Bee-Keepers’ 
Advance’ in the next issue.” 


Elvin 8. Armstrong, of Jerseyville, Ils., 
thus writes: ‘ On behalf of ‘the ladies of the 
household,’ I would say that your ILLUSTRATED 
HOME JOURNAL for April came duly to hand. 
You should be proud of it—weare. I wish it 
the greatest success.” 


F. A. Snell, of Milledgeville, Ills., writes : 
“The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL is received 
and read. Itis very nicely gotten up, and we 
are well pleased with its contents.” 


Henry A. Cook, editor of the Denison, Iowa, 
* Bulletin ”’ remarks thus: ‘* The ILLUSTRATED 
HOME JOURNAL looks well, and so far as its 
appearance and contents are concerned, cer- 
tainly starts out well. I hope you will find it 
both pleasant and profitable to continue it.” 


Mrs. W. H. Bright, of Mazeppa, Minn., ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the April number of 
the ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL, and adds: 
“We are much pleased with it.”’ 


Mrs. T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich., writes : 
“We have been much interested in perusing 
the April number of the ILLUSTRATED HOME 
JOURNAL, and wish it much success.” 


Never did the advent of a magazine for the 
family touch such a responsive chord, or re- 
ceive sucha hearty welcome. 

Trial subscriptions will be taken 3 months 
for 40 cents each; or it will be clubbed with 
the BEE JOURNAL for a year at $2.00 for both. 
Agents, who are working for premiums, may 
take “ trial subscriptions,” 
yearly subscriber. 


and count 4 as one 
One sample copy sent free 
to subscribers of the BEE JOURNAL, upon ap- 
plication. That will tell you all about the 
“Premiums” offered for getting up clubs, and 
“Cash Prizes”’ for the largest clubs sent in 
before Sept. 30, 1889. “‘Good pay for good 
work” is our motto. See page 238. 
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Dividing and Contracting to 
Prevent Drone-Comb. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 626.—If I divide my bees by oa 
he queen and frame of b , and place it 
on the old stand, shake most of the bees off in 
ont of the hive on the old stand, remove the 
old hive to a distance, and give the new 
warm, say five empty frames with starters, 
ill the empty space with dummies, and place 
he sections from the old hive on the new, 
ill they be more liable to build drone-comb 
han if allowed to swarm naturally, and con- 
tract to the same number of frames ?—Iowa. 


No.—Mana.a B. CHADDOCK. 

No.—Dapvant & Son. 

They will.—J. P. H. Brown. 

I think not.—EvuGENE SECOR. 

I should think so.—J. M.HamBavueu. 

No, I do not think that they will.— 

. D. Curtine. 

I think not; but I cannot say for 

ertain.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I doubt if you will find much differ- 
ence. Try it and report.—C.C. MILLER. 

I think not unless there is a ‘‘ swarm- 
ng fever,” which is not allayed by the 
division.—R. L. TAYLor. 

I do not think so. Isee no reason 
why they should. Possibly, however, 
a desire to swarm might be retained, 

hen there would be more danger.— 
A. J. Coox. 

Yes, they would be very liable to 
build drone-comb. It is a poor way to 
increase your bees. —C. H. DipBern. 

I should say no. <A queen-excluder 
should be used, to prevent the rearing 
of brood in the sections.— J. M. Suuck. 


Probably there would be little differ- 
That frame of brood will be 
apt to cause some drone-comb in either 
case.—G. M. Doouirr_e. 


Your plan would be an excellent 
one, were it not for the liability of 
bees to build drone-comb when not 
wanted. I should expect more to be 
built with your plan.—W. M. Barnum. 

I think that they would be more likely 
to build drone-comb, but much would 
depend upon the number of bees, the 
age and prolificness of the queen, and 
the honey-flow.—M. Manin. 


Ido not know, but I should think 
not, if there was plenty of room in the 
sections for storing surplus, and the 
queen was excluded from them, and 
the dividing done before the swarm- 
ing impulse. —A. B. Mason. 


It will depend upon the age of the 
queen. But little store or drone-comb 
will be built in the brood-nest, if the 
queen is young and prolific ; otherwise 
there will be too much drone-comb. 
But as a rule, there will be drone- 
comb built by proceeding in the way 


you mention. Ihave tried your plan 
often, but I now prefer to let the bees 
swarm.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


This question opens up too big a 
subject for the space allowable, as the 
whole matter of division, in connec- 
tion with natural increase, is at issue. 
A plain answer cannot be given, so I 
* pass.”*#J. E. Ponp. 


No; but the procedure named will 
usualy result in getting a lot of bee- 
bread in the sections ; for, until comb 
is built in the brood-chamber, there 
will be no other place to put the pol- 
len. One of the five frames should 
contain empty comb, or the sections 
should not be put on till comb is built. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


Probably you would discover but 
very little difference. There are too 
many uncertainties about the matter 
to give a direct answer.—THE Ep1Tor. 


__— 


Uniting Colonies Without De- 
stroying the Queens. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 627.—1. In uniting two ordinary 
colonies of bees without destroying one of 
the queens, is there not great danger that 
both will be killed? 2. If not,is there not 
danger that the surviving queen may be 
seriously injured ?—Bee-Keeper. 


Yes.—G. L. TINKER. 
No, to both queries.—A. B. Mason. 


1. There is some danger. 2. There 
might be.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


It is best to destroy one queen before 
uniting.—H. D. CuTrine. 


1. There is danger. 2. There is. 
Always cage the best queen and de- 
stroy the other.—J. P. H. Brown. 


land 2. Unless the uniting is so 
done that there is no fighting among 
the workers, I should fear injury to 
both queens.—R. L. TayLor. 


1. It would seem so, and yet I have 
had no experience to confirm the fear. 
—EUGENE SECOR. 

I think not ; though I usually destroy 
the queen that I think is the least val- 
uable. This is certainly wise, if there 
is any choice in the queens.—A.J.Cookx 

1. If rightly done at the right time, 
I do not think that there is much dan- 
ger. 2. Not much,I think. —C.C. MILLER 

There is some danger of it, indeed. 
It is much better to kill one qiieen, es- 
pecially as one of them is almost sure 
to be more valuable than the other.— 
Dapant & Son. 


No, not in swarming time, as we 
have frequently united two, and many 
times three swarms, in one hive, and 
left them to adjust the queen question 
to suit themselves, and usually with 
good results. Still, if we always had 
time to examine and find the queen, 





we should prefer to give only one, and 





that of course the one which we con- 
sidered best. 
swarming period, we should never 
think of allowing more than one queen. 
—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


1. No; both queens are never killed. 
This is my experience. 2. The surviv- 
ing queen is all right.—Manara B. 
CHADDOCK. 

1, The bee-keeper should choose be- 
tween the two, and do the killing him- 
self. If he does this, No. 2 needs no 
answer.—J. M. SHUCK. 

1. I think not; still I prefer to re- 
move the reigning queen before in- 
troducing the new one. 2. If proper 
precautions are taken, any queen may 
be safely introduced. See various 
articles written on the subject.—J. E. 
Ponpb. 

1. No. I never knew such a thing 
to happen. 2. No. A queen not worth 
looking after in uniting, will generally 
come out all right. If [had 2 choice 
queens, I should prefer not to treat 
them that way, as each would be worth 
saving. No improvement of stock can 
be made by the above plan.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


This method is quite commonly 
practiced, and, usually, with good re- 
sults. Of course, there is danger of 
the surviving queen being disabled ; if 
so, the bees will attend to that matter. 
This ‘‘ method” is based upon the sup- 
position that there is plenty of brood 
in the hive. I would never introduce 
a really valuable queen upon this plan. 
—Wi1i M. Barnum. 

No. My experience is that only one 
will be killed. The queen is balled by 
the bees, and finally killed. I do not 
think that one mature queen ever de- 
stroys another ; neither is it likely that 
the surviving queen will be injured.— 
C. H. DriBBerRn. 

1. Ihave never known both queens 
to be killed, but I think that there is 
danger of it. 2. In a case of that 
kind, I had both wings of the surviv- 
ing queen gnawed to the stubs, and 
the stubs to shreds. She was not other- 
wise injured.—M. Manin. 

1. It is a dangerous proceeding, but 
they sometimes come out all right. 
Sometimes both queens are “ balled,” 
and both may sometimes be killed. To 
say the least, it is a sloven, careless 
way to unite bees. 2. Yes; where a 
queen has once been balled, as she is 
most likely to be under such treatment, 
she is rarely ever worth much.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 

Seldom, if ever, are both queens 
killed, and it is not always the best 
queen that survives—it is therefore 
better to select the best queen if you 
ean, and kill the other yourself, for 
there is some danger of the surviving 
queen being injured.—TueE Epiror. 
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POLLEN. 


Getting the Pollen Out of the 
Combs. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent writes: ‘ Please 
tell us in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
how I can get the pollen out of some 
combs which I have. I fear that it 
will hurt them, as there is so much of 
it that the bees may not remove it.” 

In some localities bees store so much 
pollen in their combs, that it seems to 
those not as familiar with the inside 
workings of the hive as they might be, 
that some device for removing this pol- 
len would be of great benefit to them ; 
hence I have heard of offers as great 
as $25 from a single person, for some 
plan to remove pollen from the comb. 

Some advise making into wax the 
combs containing much pollen, and 
then work the wax into comb founda- 
tion to put into the hive for the bees to 
draw out into the comb again ; but all 
such advice seems to me to be a dam- 
age, rather than a help. 

In this locality, we get large quanti- 
ties of pollen—probably as much as is 
gathered in any place in the United 
States—yet I have never melted up a 
comb on that account; neither did I 
ever have any thrown out by the bees, 
as others claim that they have, unless 
the pollen had become mouldy. 

With me, there are two different 
periods that the bees store much more 
pollen than is worked by the nurse-bees 
into chyme for the young brood; one 
is, during the bloom of hard maple, 
and the other during the white clover 
bloom. I have had combs of pollen 
gathered during the yield from hard- 
maple which weighed as high as 4 
pounds; at such times as this I work 
as follows: 

Whenever the bees gather so much 
as to crowd the queen, I take it away 
for the time being, and place empty 
combs in its stead. If there comes a 
few rainy or windy days at this time, I 
find that the pollen is all exhausted, so 
that the cells are once more empty or 

filled with eggs, as it takes large quan- 
tities of food for the numerous brood 
at this season of the year. After ap- 
ple-bloom there is but little for the 
bees to work on, and the surplus pollen 
is soon used up and more needed, 
when I put back that which was re- 
moved, and thus brood-rearing is kept 
up more effectually than by feeding 
syrup, honey, or any of the many 
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I consider plenty of pollen in the 
combs during the period of scarcity 
between apple and clover bloom, to 
be of great advantage. Of course this 
season of scarcity may not come just 
at this time with all, but, in my opin- 
ion, there is a period of scarcity of 
pollen at times during heavy brood- 
rearing in all localities; wherever 
such is the case, this pollen is of far 
more value than is generally conceded, 
and when all bee-keepers realize its 
true value, there will be none left to 
ask how they must work to get it out 
of the combs by any process, save hay- 
ing it converted into brood. 
The pollen gathered during the white 
clover bloom is treated differently from 
that gathered early, which rarely ever 
has honey placed at the top of it, while 
that from clover is placed in the cells 
till they are nearly three-quarters full, 
when the cell is filled with honey and 
sealed over, so as to preserve it against 
a time of need the next spring. This 
pollen is what some fear so much, if 
left in the hive during the winter 
months, believing that it is the cause 
of bee-diarrhea ; but I find that, where 
bees winter perfectly, no brood is 
reared of any consequence till into 
March, and where no brood is reared, 
there is no pollen of any amount 
eaten. 
Bees will starve with plenty of pol- 
len in the hive, when they are not rear- 
ing any brood, as I have proven several 
times to my detriment in trying ex- 
periments; and it is only as_ brood- 
rearing commences that we can depend 
upon pollen to keep our bees from 
starving, in any sense of the word. 
During the summer I find much pol- 
len in this preserved state, especially 
hives that are for a little while 
queenless, and when such are found, 
they are hung away in the room for 
storing combs, and sulphured, as occa- 


1h 


the wax-moth, which are sure to injure 


treated. 


Combs containing pollen 


combs are new. 


is so often recommended. 





plans of stimulative feeding. 


sion may require, to kill the larve of 
such combs very much, if not thus 


under 
honey are readily distinguished from 
those without, by holding them up be- 


When spring opens, I again take the 
opportunity of placing all the combs 
that I have on hand containing pollen, 
near the brood, and [ find that this 
answers a better purpose to stimulate 
brood-rearing at this time of the year, 
than the feeding of rye or oat meal, as 
It is better, 
inasmuch as it does not lure the bees 
out of the hive in all sorts of unrea- 
sonable weather, to die from cold and 
the wearing of themselves out, so that 


they otherwise would, say nothing of 
the cost of the meal. In this way the 
pollen is used to a far better advantage 
than by inventing a machine to throw 
it from the comb. 

If the correspondent who asked the 
above question, will try this plan, | 
think that he will find that his fears 
are groundless, regarding the bees 
leaving the pollen without removing it. 
If he should not, and still desires to get 
it out, it can be done by soaking the 
combs containing the pollen, in tepid 
water, for a week or so, till the pollen 
becomes soft, when it can be thrown 
out with the honey-extractor, the combs 
dried, and afterward given to the bees 
again. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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QUEEN-REARING. 


Method of Rearing Queens for 
my Own Apiary. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. F. M’INTYRE. 


We have had a good rain this month 
—10 inches in four days, making 22} 
inches up to date. The prospects are 
medium to good. Swarming has just 
commenced. I am preparing to start 
nuclei, as I make my increase in that 
way, from the best colonies that swarm 
first. JI have tried nearly very way of 
hatching queens and starting nuclei, 
that Fhave seen in print. As I have 
never seen published the way I prac- 
tice most, and like best, I will describe 
it. It is as follows : 

I select the strongest and best colo- 
nies in the yard, that I wish to breed 
from; if I want early queens to be 
laying when the rest of the apiary is 
swarming, I give them hatching brood 
from other colonies to make them 
swarm early. When they swarm, | 
catch the queen, and allow the swarm 
to go back, disposing of the old queen 
as may be thought best. 

If the colonies swarmed according 
to rule, in about ten days I listen at 
the top of the hive every evening, till 


fore a strong light, and looking|I hear the young queens piping; the 
through them, especially so if the|next morning, about 8 o'clock, I take 


a number of queen-cages, open the 
hive, cut out the queen-cells, and put 
one of them into each cage. 


I can easily find the queen that is 
hatched, by her piping, when I cage 
her, too. I have had 10 queens hatch 
in ten minutes after the cells were 
caged. 

My hives are 10-frame Langstroth, 
and I usually make 10 nuclei out of 
each colony, by taking one frame of 
brood and bees for each nuclei, and 
putting it between two other combs 





they die of old age much sooner than 


with some honey in. 
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If you have enough hatched queens 
to go around, let one out in each 
nuclei; if not, give them a cell, and 
shut them up until evening. 

When the swarm is hived on a new 
stand, the queen-cells not capped in 


‘the old hive are often neglected ; by 


returning the swarm, they are more 
uniformly good, and the bees are less 
likely to give up swarming and tear 
down the cells. 

A strong colony like this is the best 
kind of a ‘lamp-nursery,” because 
you only need to visit it about once in 
two days, catch the queen that has 
hatched, and cut out all cells that have 
a little opening where the queens stick 
their tongues out to be fed, and put 
them in cages ; for the queens will bite 
open the cells, and come out very 
quickly when the bees are driven away. 

I have used one colony for a long 
time in this way, giving fresh queen- 
cells, and cutting out those ready to 
hatch, every two days. 

Fillmore, Calif., March 25, 1889. 


LINDEN. 


Report of Two Season’s Work 
in the Apiary. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. J. KRUMM. 


Bee-keeping has been rather an up- 
hill business in this locality the last 


two seasons. I commenced the season 
of 1887 with 21 colonies in chaff hives, 
all hybrids except one Italian colony ; 
during swarming time 54 swarms is- 
sued, but by uniting swarms and doub- 
ling-up the old colonies, I increased 
my apiary to 44, and obtained 600 
pounds of comb honey, and 200 pounds 
of extracted honey. 

The season of 1888 I commenced 
with 36 colonies ; 61 swarms issued, 
and I increased my apiary to 58 colo- 
nies; 27 of the first swarms were ac- 
companied by virgin queens, the old 
queens remaining with the parent col- 
onies. Eight queens were lost on their 
mating tours. I reared 14 queens, of 
which only 5 became fertilized. 

The honey hafvest commenced very 
encouragingly. During fruit-bloom, 
and wild-ivy bloom, the bees stored 
honey in the brood-chamber. White 
and Alsike clover began to yield nec- 
tar about June 5, and bees commenced 
storing honey in the sections. On June 
28 basswood opened, and yielded fairly 
well until Tuesday noon, July 3, when 
an east wind set in, and no more honey 
was gathered (with basswood in full 
bloom) until July 7, when the wind 
changed to the south, and at 4 o’clock 
it seemed as if every bee tried to be 
the first to get to the woods. Now, 





that just at that time basswood began 
to yield nectar again? But it only 
continued a few days, and that was the 
last of our spring honey crop. 

The fall honey crop was almost a 
total failure, but I obtained 400 pounds 
of comb honey in one-pound sections, 
and 300 pounds of extracted honey 
from unfinished sections. So far I 
have lost 6 colonies in wintering—3 
starved, and 3 were queenless. 

Pleasant Bend, O., April 2, 1889. 
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Pat Going into Baze. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


BY W. 8. N. 


Och, Meester Printer, yees a moity foin man, 
Yees maik iverything so illigent wid your pen ; 
It maiks meself as mad as any wit hen, 

To see such unholy blathering about yer baze— 
Better be more saveing of yes q’s and pays. 





Its meself. sure, and me own wife Kithreen 

That bonght a foin swarm, and an illigent queen, 

With workers and droons with honey probossoms, 

To ate oop the honey-dew, and throost in the blos- 
soms. Gi 


But bad luck to me, I was justas bigafoel, GR 

As Eugene Secor's swate kicking muel ; 

If yer raders are ignorant.and don’t get my maneing, 
Send for the bay-paper, ye'l see them in “ Glaning ;” 
They are crazy as bid-bugs, kicking for their lives— 
Muel Doctors say its “ breaking out of the hives.” 


Now eg I'm "bout tellin’; yees, consarning my 
az 


2, 
Yees may put in yer paper, Mr. Printer, if ye plaze ; 
And bejabers, sor, its a sad thing far to tell, 
What to me and my Kithreen lately befell. 


Its just two years now since we two were wed— 
Belave me, Meester Printer, our dare Jemie, he is 


ead ; 
And his sow] lays slapeing in the meadow of aze. 
His poor mither went and got down on her knaze 
Crying and wapeing and told it to the baze— 
And this is what she solemnly and riverently said]: 
“Baze ! Baze!! Dear Baze ; our Jemie is dead !” 


But thin, sure, came the rub, as Saciempesre says, 
Somewhere ye’l rade it in his wonderfu pare : 

“ It’s more noble to suffer the arrows and stings” 
Than to stand oop with shalalu to battle in the rings— 
And give them fits—but, ah! a wild hellemelieu, 
The varmints ivery last one buzzed and flew, 

And stabbed my Kithreen while knaieing on the 


ground, 
And knocked her out twice the very first round. 


I drew my shalala, born in old Tyrone, 

1 busted three quanes and killed three droons ; 
Kithreen was so fraid she knaled down and prayed 
To the Virgin, crossed, and counted ivery last bade. 
Looking up to heaven, she prayerfully said : 

“ As now | lay me down to slape, 

i prey the Lord my sow! to kape ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord the baze to kape.” 


Now if iver yes be blathering so very foin, 
Count on no baze, Meester Printer, in moin. 

If I should bust and die, my last word would ba, 
The best way to kape baze, is to keep um away. 


It’s me picture I'll send yees all beautifully stung— 
I'd rather live in Brin and be shot or be hung, 

And spind in pace and hamony the rist of my days, 
Than indure the “ arrows and stings” of the baze. 


America ! the Divel take yes land of the fray, 

Of toads and snakes, and cussed old bay ; 

Give me ould Ireland, the land of foin praters, 

And yees may go to blazes wid yees vile, stinging 
crathers. 


Please read me epitaf, whin I am dead : 
“ Benath this stone lies Pat of Tyrone, 
That was kilt by a bay, and chased by a droon ; 
And died by the swellin’ of the head ; 
No, not ded, sor. but just slapeing. 
I'd rather be in Purgatory dead, 
Than to spind me life in bay-kaping— 
Me and Kithreen in one grave slapeing.” 
Mason City, Lowa. 

oe 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 
to the BEE JOURNAL may begin now. 





DIVIDING. _ 


Advantages of Dividing Colonies 
Over Natural Swarming. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. G. HEWES. 

I was much surprised to see on page 
69, the number of bee-keepers who ad- 
vised the propounder of Query 610, to 
‘let his bees swarm.” Prof. Cook, in 
advising that way, did especially fill 
me with wonder, as in his «* Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Guide,” (at least the old edition— 
I have not the new one) he distinctly 
states his preference for dividing. 

Eight years ago, in Louisiana, I got 
that book, and practiced dividing, as 
laid down therein, on my colonies. 
The result was that I doubled my api- 
ary, and obtained over 200 pounds of 
extracted honey per colony, which 


sold in St. Louis for some $900. 


A hundred yards or so from my api- 
ary, a brother had 80 colonies which 
he let swarm naturally. His increased 
to only about 100 colonies, and the 80 
did not gather one-half so much honey 
asmy 50. His were blacks, with a 
trace of Italian blood; mine were 
mostly pure Italians. 


I estimated then, and I still think so 
(after some years of bee-keeping ona 
large scale, during which time I have 
had much experience with both swarm- 
ing and dividing), that Prof. Cook’s 
‘«Guide,” from having guided me into 
the path of dividing, was worth, to me, 
$200 that season, or $4.00 for each 
spring colony, besides the extra in- 
crease which I obtained. 


Three years ago I commenced bee- 
keeping in California, with 115 colo- 
nies (85 of them on shares.) There 
were other apiaries located around 
me, from 2 to5 miles. The first sea- 
son was a good one, the second I got 
nothing, and last year was almost a 
failure. Inthe three seasons, two of 
them poor ones,by dividing I increased 
the 115 colonies to 357. 

Some of my neighbors, who let their 
bees swarm, have a little more, and 
some of them a few less colonies than 
three years ago. Their locations were 
all as good, and most of them better, 
than my own, as mine is contiguous 
(or was—I have moved since) to large 
grain-fields and oak forests, neither of 
which supplied any honey. 

In my apiary the past season were 
20 colonies in hives with a frame 2 
inches shorter than the rest of my api- 
ary, but in all other respects—strain, 
strength and stores—alike. As I could 
not divide these colonies by my favor- 
ite method, without supplying hives of 
a like pattern, I decided to let these 20 
swarm. 
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The apiary consisted of 234 colonies 
—214 to be divided, and 20 to divide 
themselves. The 214 increased my 
apiary to 356 ; the 20 added one colony 
to the number. The 214, with the in- 
crease from them, averaged about 50 
pounds of honey to the colony, and 
built (I was too poor to buy founda- 
tion) some 2,000 combs in Langstroth 
frames; the 20 did not average 15 
pounds per colony, and of combs built 
not one, as their hives were full. 

In a comparison of the two systems, 
I find the following advantages in 
favor of dividing colonies : 

By dividing, the queens, and even 
the drones, are reared from selected 
stock; by swarming, the bad strains 
with the good are equally propagated. 
By dividing, our bees sally forth to sip 
the nectar from two strong colonies, 
where in the early spring was found 
but one; by swarming, our strong col- 
onies of the early spring, become weak 
ones just when we most need them 
strong. By dividing, ye bee-man 
walketh with solid footing on ye terra 
Jirma, where evolution intended him ; 
by swarming, ye bee-man must needs 
ofttimes, as ye little bird, roost high in 
ye tree, and when he falleth there- 
from, he findeth he is not made as ye 
little bird. Aye, verily. 

Newhall, Calif. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


The Origin and Value of this 
Excellent Honey-Pliant. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY S. J. YOUNGMAN. 





As the season is now at hand to sow 
both for forage and bee-pasture, per- 
haps a few hints from those having 
had experience in that direction would 
be both seasonable and profitable to 
those having stock to feed and graze, 
and bees ; of which there is no doubt 
but what the sowing of certain plants 
may help the yields of honey in locali- 
ties where drouth is more or less 
prevalent. 

Much has been said in favor of 
Alsike clover, and my experience with 
it, both as a forage and nectar-produc- 
ing plant, will warrant all the praise 
given in its favor; but, at the same 
time, all contemplating its propaga- 
tion, should endeavor to do so intelli- 
gently, as its success and large growth 
depends largely upon the manner 
sown, and soil planted on. Many mis- 
takes and consequent disappointments 
have been made by not knowing the 
characteristic traits of this plant. 

I would advise, first, never to sow 
Alsike clover alone except for seed, 
but sow with red clover and timothy 


on dry, sandy land; but on clay loam, 
bottom land, and reclaimed swamp 


and marsh land it may be expected to 
flourish luxuriantly. 


As so little is known of this valua- 
ble plant, and its origin, I will, for the 
benefit of the readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, give the report of the 
Department of Agriculture for the year 
1887, which may be found on page 304 
of the Report, with a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the plant: 

‘‘Alsike Clover (Trifolium hybridum). 
—This differs from the common red 
clover in being later, taller, more 
slender, and succulent; the flower- 
heads are upon long pedicels, and are 
intermediate in size and color between 
those of white and red clover. Its 





ALSIKE CLOVER IN BLOOM. 


botanical name was so given from its 
being supposed by Linnzeus to bea 
hybrid between those clovers; but it 
is now known to be a distinct species. 
It is found native over a large part of 
Europe, and was first cultivated in 
Sweden, deriving its common name 
from the village of Syke, in that coun- 
try. In 1834 it was taken to England, 
and in 1854 to Germany, where it is 
largely grown, not only for its excel- 
lent forage, but also for its seed, which 
commands a high price. In France it 
is little grown as yet, and is frequently 
confounded with the less productive 
Trifolium elegens.” 

The following is condensed from 
Les Prairies Artificelles, by Ed. Vianne, 
of Paris : 

‘* Alsike does not attain its full de- 
velopment under two or three years, 
and should, therefore, be mixed with 
some other plant for permanent mead- 
ows. It is best adapted to cool, damp, 
calcareous soils, and gives good re- 
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adapted neither to very dry soils, nor 
to those where there is stagnant water. 
Being of slender growth, rye-grass, rye 
or oats are often sown with it, when it 
is to be mowed. In fertile ground, 
weeds are apt to diminish the yield 
after a few years, so that it requires to 
be broken up. It is generally sown in 
May, at the rate of 6 to 7 pounds of 
clean seed to the acre ; sometimes it is 
sown in pods, at the rate of 50 to 100 
pounds to the acre, either in spring or 
autumn, after the cereals are harvested. 


‘* Alsike sprouts but little after cut- 
ting, and therefore produces but one 
pasturage. The yield of seed is usually 
170 to 180 pounds per acre. The seed 
separates more easily from the pods 
than that of ordinary clover, and as 
the heads easily break off when dry, 
care is required in harvesting. 

“It does not endure drouth as well as 
the common red clover, but will grow 
on more damp and heavy soils, and it 
is said that it can be grown on land 
which, through long cultivation of the 
common clover, is clover-sick.” 
Lakeview, Mich. 





FARMERS. 


The Adaptability of Bee-Keep- 
ing to the Farmer. 


Read at the Fremont Farmer’s Institute 
BY A. M. ALTON. 


This is a subject which is receiving 
considerable attention at the present 
time. One question is, will it properly 
develop the intellectual and moral na- 
ture, so that the worker will develop 
all his faculties while striving to earn 
a comfortable subsistence ? 


“It is not all of life to live, nor all of death to die.” 


As to bee-keeping, there can hardly 
be a question as to its moral and intel- 
lectual tendency; for proof I have 
only to cite you to shining examples 
(both living and dead), who are, or 
have been, engaged in the pursuit. 
Who ever heard of a bee-master being 
guilty of a crime? Then it will be 
congenial to those fitted by nature to 
follow it, just as a natural mechanic 
feels as home with the-tools with which 
he cheerfully earns his living. 

There is no use in saying that every 
man will make a successful bee-keeper, 
any more than to say that every man 
is by nature an artist, or every woman 
a musician. Unless a person possesses 
certain qualifications, either natural or 
acquired, he would very likely make a 
failure of bee-keeping. Among the 


necessary qualifications are persever- 
ance, industry, the love of home more 
than riches, a talent for looking after 
details, promptness, and last, but not 








for all purposes. Second, never sow 


sults upon reclaimed marshes. It is 


least, reasonably good health. 
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As a rule, I believe that bees should 


orm a part of the surroundings of 
every ideal rural home; not only be- 
ause it adds tothe beauty of the land- 
scape, but because in the economy of 
nature, bees are necessary to the per- 
ect fertilization of the vegetable king- 
lom. And then, you can take your 
enjoyment as you go—mixed, itis true, 
with pain and toil, but still a life of 
enjoyment. 


You have one important advantage | 


over the merchant: Your out-door 
ife gives you a physical vigor which 
he cannot enjoy; you have better food 
han he, even if he eats from the same 
lish, for he has not thesame hunger to 
pice it. The man who eats his food 
vith a thorough relish is the better 
nan for it physically and mentally, and 
erhaps morally and spiritually. 

Let not one suppose that bee-keeping 
onnected with farming is a pleasant 
bastime which lazy and incompetent 
people can take up with success; for 

e lazy and incompetent, there is no 
success ; for the lazy and incompetent, 
here is no place anywhere. It would 
be well for them to die at once, if they 
vere fit to die. But any man or 
yoman who will learn the business and 
begin wisely, can find in bee-keeping 
vith farming, a healthful pursuit. 

If farming were conducted in a bet- 
iter way than it usually is, anda few 
olonies of bees kept in connection 
with it, the two pursuits would be 
ound to harmonize. Asa rule, farm- 
ers attempt to work too much land, 
and the consequence is a low grade of 
farming, poor crops, their crops of 
both grain and fruit are inferior, and 
if there is a bee-keeper near, they are 
apt to try to make themselves believe 
that the bees are the cause of the poor 
crops. If instead of trying to farm 
200 acres, they would put the same 
amount of laboron 80, and keep about 
50 colonies of bees, sowing Alsike 
clover, buckwheat, ete., the investment 
would be much less, and I think that 
the results would be more satisfactory ; 
and then, at times, if the farmer was 

not well balanced, he would almost go 
crazy with so much to see to. 


Perhaps this question might be 
asked: What branch of farming would 
be best to unite with beekeeping? I 
would advise stock and poultry raising. 
Whatever branch the farmer may take 
up, he must expect to forsake all for 
that branch. 


“ When the loud clear notes of the dinner-horn 
Are heard by the farmer while plowing the corn, 
With the day just begun on a fine summer morn, 
To him it was warning 
That the bees are swarming, 
And the interest is equal to a new baby born. 
Old Doll is left standing alone in the row, 
In the spot where the dinner-horn prompted the 


whoa, 
And off to the house, in a sweat he must go, 
For when bees go a-frollicking 
.. ,, like bobolinks rollicking, 
No time must be lost in delays, you know.” 


Fremont, Mich 


BASSWOOD > 


Honey as a Medicine—Planting 
Linden Trees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. 0. KRUSCHKE. 


I have recently been examining my 
apiary, and the bees have wintered 
splendidly. 

Sore Eyes and Erysipelas. 


About two years ago my neighbor, 
Wm. Megow, had the misfortune to 
have one of his eyes put out. He re- 
ceived remedies from our best doctors, 
but they gave him no relief. Having 
heard that honey was good for sore 
eyes, he sent his son to me after some. 
I sent him extracted honey, which gave 
him immediate relief. He diluted it 
with water and dropped itinto the eye. 


Mrs. Esther Worden, of Necedah, 
Wis., was suffering with erysipelas ; 
she was advised to bathe the affected 
or broken-out places with diluted 
honey. She did so, and was cured in 
a very short time. 


Planting Basswood Trees. 


I attended our State Bee-Keepers’ 
Society meeting at Madison, in Feb- 
ruary. It was as good as any meeting 
that I have ever read reports of—that 
is not saying much, however. Very 
little was done of practical value to 
*bee-keepers, aside from becoming ac- 
quainted with some members of the 
«‘sweet” fraternity. The only thing 
having real benefit to bee-keepers in 
view, was a resolution, requesting city 
and town authorities to include the 
basswood in their shade-tree selections. 


I would like to see something better 
inaugurated regarding basswood. It 
is planted so sparingly as compared 
with elms or soft maples. It is cer- 
tainly as beautiful as these, and by far 
more useful, and no tree is hardier or 
more easily grown. 

What I am thinking of is this: The 
State should grow linden trees for 
gratuitous distribution. Bee-keepers 
could then take them, and plant them 
along the streets, roads, and in parks ; 
and the authorities should look after 
such trees when planted. Bee-keepers 
would not be asking too much, for fish 
are hatched for our sportsmen, and 
also game wardens are kept. Money 
is distributed to horticultural and agri- 
cultural societies, stock-breeders’ and 
wool-growers’ societies, and to State 
and County fairs, etc. We would only 
be very modest in our request, and I 
am sure that we would meet with little 
difficulty in obtaining it. 

The nicest lane I have seen fora 
long time, is the one leading from our 
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to the Experimental Farm. It is nearly 
halfa mile long, and is lined with 
linden trees on either side the whole 
length. Bee-keepers, wake up! Favors 
are granted to those who ask for them. 
I would like to hear from others re- 
garding my ideas of planting linden 
trees. 
Duester, Wis. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Some Good Suggestions to those 
Who Use Bee-Supplies. 


Read at the New York Convention 
BY C. W. COSTELLOW. 


In these days of sharp competition, 
any business, to be successful, must be 
conducted with great economy,even to 
(and I think that I ought to say es- 
pecially in) the smallest details. Bee- 
culture, in all its branches, is no ex- 
ception to this rule. To the older bee- 
keepers, I hardly think that I can give 
any new advice, but to those compara- 
tively young in the business, I may be 
able to offer some points which will 
be profitable for them to consider. 


First, I find that we can reduce our 
expenses in two ways—by a saving on 
the first cost of the supplies, and by 
getting the most value, or use, out of 
those supplies. 

Nearly all of the dealers in bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies offer discounts for goods 
purchased during the winter months, 
and one of the easiest ways to save, is 
to take advantage of these discounts. 
Dealers like to do this, for several rea- 
sons, viz: Without these discounts 
there would be comparatively nothing 
done in the supply trade in the winter ; 
and then, they like to have these early 
orders, to relieve the crowd and rush 
of business during the honey season. 
It also keeps the business moving, and 
furnishes the cash with which to run it 
through the dull season. 

The bee-keeper should include in 
one order, all that he will be likely to 
need throughout the season ; by this 
means, he has the advantage of whole- 
sale-rates. Here we also get another 
advantage, namely, on transportation. 

Expressage on transportation of 
heavy goods is always expensive. If 
the goods are shipped by freight, the 
greater the weight, the lower is the 
freight, up to 100 pounds. For illus- 
tration, the rate on* supplies from 
where I live in Maine, to Boston, Mass., 
is, for a package weighing 5 pounds, 
25 cents; on a package, or several, 
weighing 100 pounds, it is 25 cents ; 
and on a package, or several, weigh- 
ing 200 pounds, it is only 30 cents. So 
you see that a great deal can be saved 
by ordering the supplies all at once. 
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To show the importance of this mat- 
ter of saving on transportation, allow 
me to give the following case, which 
actually occurred : 

In 1887, a supply dealer sent two 
bee-hives to a new customer; the next 
July he received an order for supplies 
amounting to 75 cents, to be sent by 
express, which cost 60 cents; on July 
14, the same customer ordered $1.00 
worth of goods by express, which also 
was 60 cents; and again on Oct. 6 
another order of $1.71, by express, as 
before, with the same charge for trans- 
portation. Here we have $3.46 worth 
of supplies, on which the customer paid 
$1.80 express charges; all of which 
might have been saved, as all these 
supplies might have been sent with 
the hives, by freight, for the same 
amount that the hives were sent for. 
That customer has learned something 
by experience. I learned that he will 
know better another year what he 
wants, and will order all of his goods 
(as nearly as possible) at one time. 

There is another way in which we 
can save on the first cost, and that is, 
by buying of that dealer who offers 
goods at the lowest rate; but this is 
not always the best way to do—it is 
often a “ penny wise and pound fool- 
ish ” transaction. 

This brings us to consider fhe sec- 
ond way in which we can save expense, 
and that is, by getting the most value 
for our money. It is true, that a sup- 
ply dealer may, for a short time, and 
for some special reason, offer goods at 
less than cost, but a business cannot 
be conducted for any considerable time 
in this way; andif a dealer offers 
goods considerably lower than others 
in the same business, we may be rea- 
sonably sure of one or two things— 
either the dealer is manufacturing 
cheaper than his competitors, or he is 
furnishing a cheaper grade of goods. 
My advice in this line is, buy the best 
goods that can be found ; and get them 
as cheap as you can. 


The best goods are the most profit- 
able, for several reasons, viz: In the 
matter of hives and supplies which we 
use year after year, the stock out of 
which they are made must be good, so 
that they may last a long time; sec- 
tions, and like goods, should be of 
good quality, to be attractive, and 
draw custom in the market. All sup- 
plies should be accurately and nicely 
made, so that the several parts may be 
put together Without waste of time; 
and if everything is accurately made, 
the bee-keeper will save much time in 
ali the manipulations of the apiary, for 
«« Time is money.” 

Much money is wasted in the pur- 
chase of supplies, by changing often 
from one style to another. It is true,that 
if our pursuit is to advance, some one 
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must experiment with new and differ- 
ent arrangements ; but as experiment- 
ing is an expensive business, if we are 


trying to save all we can on supplies, |- 


we should leave the experimenting to 
others. 


Use the Standard Sizes in Bee- 
Supplies. 


The last thought to which I shall 
call your attention is, to use standard 
sizes in all your bee-supplies ; by which 
I mean, sizes which are kept in stock 
by dealers generally ; for by this means 
you will be better able to take advan- 
tage of business competition ; you will 
be able to get the supplies at any sea- 
son of the year, without loss of time; 
and, asa general thing, you will be 
able to buy proportionately cheaper 
than you could odd-sized goods, which 
must be made to order. 

There are probably many other ways 
to save on the expense of supplies for 
the apiary, and if we gather and profit 
by the various thoughts advanced by 
experienced bee-men, it will be quite a 
source of profit in our business. 
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HIVES. 


The Size of Hives Best Suited 
to the Apiarist. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 


The question of ‘how small a hive 
should be,” is now being agitated, but 
I judge that the advocates of small 
hives would be looked upon with more 
favor, if the fact that some reading be- 
tween the lines could be done. One 
thing is certain, the hive that is «just 
the thing” for the expert producer of 
honey, will not give good results in 
the hands of the novice, or even the 
general bee-keeper, as a larger hive. 


Tests, as ordinarily made, are of 
little value. Figures wont lie, if footed 
rightly, but they may be so placed as 
to prove almost anything in a statisti- 
cal way; so with hive-tests—they may 
be made for the purpose of proving a 
theory, and apparently prove it; but 
when tested in another way, prove 
something else. 

As yet but little real advance has 
been made in hives since the ‘“ Lang- 
stroth” was first made public ;' and as 
yet no better general results have been 
made than with the ordinary Lang- 
stroth hive. Mr. B. F. Carroll secured 
his big yield with this hive, and I 
doubt if he could have obtained it with 
a smaller one. 

There may be times and places 
where a smaller hive would work well, 
but the extra cost of a ten-frame hive 
over an eight-frame one is so small, 
that the loss toa single colony, when 











the larger hive is needed, would more 
than out-weigh the extra cost of a 
dozen hives. 


In the answers to queries, I find that 
the great majority favor a ten-frame 
hive. This agrees with my own ex. 
perience, and I believe that experience 
generally will coincide therewith. 


An ordinary ten-frame Langstroth 
hive, 14} inches wide, is none too large 
for a fair colony, especially when the 
colony is expected to store its own 
winter supplies. Only experts can 
succeed in cleaning out the brood- 
chamber of honey, and filling up for 
winter by feeding, and they fail as 
often as they succeed. 


Now the ordinary bee-keeper is on 
a different footing, and it is he for 
whom I am writing; and I advise, as 
the result of my own experience, | 
backed up by the experience of bee- | 
keepers generally, that better results 
will be obtained from a ten-frame 
Langstroth hive, or its equivalent, 
than from any smaHer one, no matter 
how many horizontal splits it may be 
cut into. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 
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WINTERING. 


Experience with Toads—Prior- 
ity of Location. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHARLES WALKER. 
























Iam putting the bees out of the 
cellar, and I find that I have lost 7 or 
8 colonies so far, from 105 wintered in 
the cellar. The trouble was that | 
could not keep the temperature low 
enough, the mercury frequently going 
up to 55° or 60°. April, so far, has 
been full of «* squaw” winters ; to-day, 
however, has been pleasant, with south 
wind, and house-cleaning has been the 
order generally with the bees. Many 
are taking the first flight. 


Toads in the Apiary. 


Regarding toads, I have noticed that 
since I have kept bees, the increase of 
toads has been nearly as rapid as that 
of the apiary. Soon after sundown | 
have seen them come out from under 
the honey-house, and make a bee-line 
for the water-trough, that is always 
kept full for the bees. I have counted 
30 or 40 of those toads, and have been 
suspicious of them, as they are named 
as enemies of bees. I have been on 
the watch for their depredations, but 
as yetI have never caught them. | 
have treated them as a sort of pets, 
and watched them play on that old 
trough ; but what they did after I re- 
tired, is a question that I shall try this 
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season to solve ; and if I find them eat- 
ng live bees, I will fix their toadships. 
Priority in Bee-Keeping. 


I think that priority of location is 
he simple side of that question. If 
one State should pass such a law, it 
vould not be constitutional, and would 

mot stand a test. It would be like one 
farmer having a fine peach-orchard, 
and the neighbor over the line (who 
has none, but wishes to set out some) 
saying, ‘*‘ You must not set your trees 
so close to mine, as they will destroy 
mine, and not do well.” 

This is a world of competition, and 
we must sometimes compete with our 
neighbors, and the survivor will be the 
fittest, with the bee-keeper, as with all 
bther pursuits. 

In 1880 I had here only one colony, 
while our neighbor a mile or two away, 
pwned 145. My apiary gradually 
gained in numbers, and at the end of 
8 years, from that sipgle colony, and 
he purchase of one queen, I had the 
argest apiary, and to-day I havea fine 
apiary, while that neighbor has not a 
single colony left ; but there are legiti- 
mate causes for these changes, and it 
depends considerably whether a man 
dabbles in every new hive that is an- 
nounced. 

Bravo, Mich., April 6, 1889. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 23.—Des Moines County , at Burlington, lowa. 
John Nau, .» Middletown, lowa, 
May 1, 2.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
G. A. Wilson, Sec., McKinney, Tex. 
May 4.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May 21.—Northern Illinois, at Pecatonica, III. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ils. 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 
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Bees Dying in Texas.—Jennie 
A. Young, Ft. Worth, Texas, on April 
5, 1889, writes : 


Bees in this part of the country are 
dying from some unknown cause. 
They seem to be building comb and 
storing honey, but it seems that the 
young bees come out of the hive, and 
are unable to fly, erayl around fora 
while, and then die. If any one can 
enlighten us on the subject, through 
the columns of the excellent AMERICAN 
Bree JOURNAL, and suggest a remedy, 
he will confer a lasting favor upon 
benighted apiarists in this, our sunny 
Southland. 





Getting Rid of Ants, etc.—W. 
H. Graves, New Carlisle, Ind., on April 


13, 1889, writes : 


My bees wintered nicely on the sum- 
mer stands, only losing one colony. 
My report for 1887 was a little * off ;” 
I reported 25 or 30 per cent. loss, but 
my real loss was 47 colonies out of 
110. Ihave 82 colonies now in good 
condition. In 1887 my expenses were 
something near $100, and I got about 
$100 worth of honey; in 1888I had 
over $200 worth of honey, and my 
cash expenses were 10 crates at 11 
cents per crate. My bees carried in 
their first pollen on March 26, and on 
the 25th I saw the first dandeliosw in 
bloom. 


Those whose apiaries are troubled 
with ants, should try bruising green 
catnip on the hives where they are in- 
fested with ants. That has been my 
remedy for the last 12 or 15 years, and 
it drives them away when almost every- 
thing else fails. I have never heard of 
any one else using it. It seeths to 
quiet the bees also when they are 
cross. 





Good Prospects for White 
Clover.—Jas. E. Brown, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on April 3, 1889, says : 


I never had bees in better condition 
on April 1, than they are this year. 
The prospects for white clover are 
good. I have 75 colonies in the cellar 
yet. I take my bees out of the cellar 
about April 15. 





Weighing the Bees, ete.—-Ira 
N. Lyman, St. Peter, Nebr., on April 
4, 1889, writes: 


We had the nicest winter here that 
Iever saw. I was brought up in Iowa 
and Nebraska, and have been ac- 
quainted with bees ever since I was 
about two or three years old. My 
father used to keep his bees in hollow 
logs and the box-hives; the wind- 
storms would blow them over, and we 
set them up again. We left them on 
the summer stands all winter, but it 
was in the woods, in Johnson county, 
Iowa. When we got any honey it was 
in a little square box put on top of the 
hive, with a few auger-holes to make 
the connection; or sometimes we 
took off the top-board, and dug out 
some honey. When the movable- 
frames came into use, it did away with 
the «“‘king-bee” and digging down 
from the top of the hive for honey. 
Then the Italian bees came at $10 per 
queen, the first | saw. With the 
Langstroth hive and the Italians, bee- 
keeping changed with me. I think 
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that it is a pleasure and a profit in any 
common season, 

My bees came out in splendid condi- 
tion this spring, save one colony that 
had some drones when put into winter 
quarters; it died as I expected it would. 
It had about 30 pounds of honey left in 
in the hive. I weighed all of my bees 
when I took them out of the cellar on 
March 5, and weighed them after they 
had been pretty well cleaned out, and 
flying several days. Two colonies lost 
53} pounds, one 17}, and one 8 pounds 
—a little over 9 pounds per colony 
during the winter in the cellar. One 
colony that lost 174 pounds, was very 
uneasy, and anxious to get out of the 
hive. I had them fastened in with 
wire-cloth in front of the hive-portico. 
I think that the bees winter best in a 
dry cellar, in a prairie country. Bees 
gathered pollen from .willows on April 
l. My bees used lots of rye flour, and 
are still working at it. Thé prairies 
are getting green, and everything is 
nice, only we get no rain, and had no 
snow all winter. We are wishing for 
rain Small grain is nearly all sowed. 





Season of 1888.— Mrs. W. T. 
Henley, Black Jack, Mo., on March 31, 
1889, says : 


I started last spring with 4 colonies 
in good condition, and increased them 
to 12, by natural swarming. I ob- 
tained a good supply of honey, but 
nothing like a full crop, some of it 
being the loveliest that I ever saw. 
There are not many bee-keepers around 
here. Honey is in fair demand, and 
brings good prices. I hope for a good 
honey year for 1889. 





Section.Case.—M. Tailor, of Ben- 
ton County, lowa, writes thus : 


Seeing the great good the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union is doing, and likely to do, 
my conscience gives me no rest until 
I send you my dollar for membership, 
and especially as my crop last year 
was exceptionally good, being about 
$90 worth from 4 colonies, spring 
count. I am only an amateur, and 
keep a few colonies of bees on a town 
lot, for recreation and pleasure, and I 
got both, and profit too. 

I will here describe a section-case, 
contrived by me last year. Iwill not 
call it an ‘‘ invention,” although I have 
seen nothing like it. It is very simple, 
and above all, cheap and efficient. If 
it is of any value, the bee-fraternity are 
welcome to it. 

It consists of 4 pieces of board, and 
8 common wood-screws, nothing more 
unless separators are wanted, then two 
}-inch tin strips are put in crosswise 
between the end rows of sections, and 
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the separators rest on them. The case 
holds 28 1}-inch sections. I use say }- 
inch lumber, cut all pieces the exact 
width of the sections used, usually 4} 
inches ; the length of the sides are the 
length of 4 sections—17 inches; add 
one thickness of the boards used, ? inch, 
and from this I deduct say } inch, so 
as to make a close fit over the sections. 
The end-pieces will be 13} inches long. 
The joints all lap one way. 

In using the case, two alternate 
corners can be screwed together per- 
manently, but this is optional. Place 
the sections together upon a level 
board, slip the case over them, and 
screw up the other two alternate cor- 
ners until the sections are held firmly 
in place. This makes a surplus case 
that can be reversed, storified, or 
handled in any way. Of course it is 
necessary to use a honey-board, but 
a queen-excluding honey-board ought 
to be used with all kinds of surplus 
cases for comb honey. 

In taking off the sections, all that is 
required is to unscrew the two alter- 
nate corners (or all four, if desired), 
and the sections will all come out in a 
bunch. This will save many mutilated 
sections, and broken cappings, es- 
pecially by the novice. 

I have been reading the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, and I con- 
sider it indispensable for any one 
wanting to keep posted. 
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Wintered in Straw Hives. 
Abe Hoke, Union City, Ind., on April 
8, 1889, writes : 


My winter report for 1888-89 is 
much better than I expected last fall. 
I put 26 colonies into winter quarters, 
and lost only 3, by starvation, two of 
which were no good last summer. One 
colony was one of the best that I had, 
but it did not have as much stores as I 
thought it had. It was in a round 
straw hive, with the frames running to 
the centre. I think that with plenty 
of stores, a colony would winter safely 
in it, in any climate. It is double- 
walled, and cost me six days’ work to 
make it.- It has 23 frames; one runs 
across the centre of the hive, and sup- 
ports the ends of the others. 








Early-Reared Queens, etc.— 
James Kincade, Clay Centre, Nebr., on 
April 5, 1889, writes : 


Asa general thing the bees have 
wintered finely. A few bee-men have 
lost some colonies. Ihave 24 colonies, 
all in fine condition. I examined them 
lately, and found all with queens, and 
laying. The greater part of them have 
not used half of their honey ; but one 
colony needs feeding, that swarmed on 


Sept. 2, and would have had plenty, 


but was robbed. The rest of the api- 
ary do not need anything except warm 
weather to bring out the bloom. They 
are getting pollen from ground feed, 
wherever they they can find it. The 
weather is fine most of the time. We 
have had a few windy days this month. 
My neighbor has 2 colonies, one of 
which he found without a queen this 
spring ; the other had brood and eggs, 
and was all right until lately, when he 
saw what he thought to be queen-cells, 
so he took one frame and gave it to 
the colony that had no queen; now he 
has two young queens. The question 
now is, will those queens remain until 
theue are drones to mate with ? or will 
they have to be destroyed, and others 
reared, as this is rather early for 
drones? I have seen 2 drones flying 
from one of my colonies for the last 
week. 


[You give no dates, and all we can 
say is, that if the queens were not fer- 
tilized within 15 or 20 days, they will be 
drone-layers only.—Eb. ] 





Shipping Honey, etc.—Rev. S. 
Roese, Maiden Rock, Wis., writes: 


We are living in an age of wonders, 
and this great American nation seems 
to take the lead in science and art, and 
the invention of machinery of all de- 
scriptions, with steam and electricity 
subjected to serve at will. The bee- 
keeping family all over the land has 
reason to feel grateful for modern im- 
provements in bee-keeping, and the 
friendly ties of associations and bonds 
of union which have been formed to 
promote industry, love, harmony and 
good-will for each other. It is rejoic- 
ing to see what the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
has accomplished in defending bee- 
keepers in their industrial rights. 


I have now 80 colonies of bees, 
mostly Italians, and 4 colonies belong- 
ing to another man, which I keep on 
shares, but the weather last winter was 
so mild, that I had to open the bee- 
house door at night, to admit cool air. 
My bees are mostly in good condition, 
with the exception of 6 or7 colonies 
which need some feeding. I shall 
make some of the -* Good” candy, and 
place it over the frames. Al] weather 
indications seem to point to a good 
honey crop the coming season. 

I shipped some of my comb honey to 
St. Paul by express, and found it all 
broken, so that I had to sell it at any- 
thing that I could. get for it. I shipped 
the next lot by freight, which arrived 
all right. I would advise bee-keepers 
never to ship comb honey by express, 
for I see that they handle boxes and 
packages very roughly, without any 





care whatever. 


Ground Corn and Oats for Pol. 
len.—O. B. Barrows, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on April 6, 1889, writes : 


Before I put my bees out of the cel- 
lar in the spring, for 80 colonies I pro- 
cure one-fourth of a ton of meal, by 
grinding corn and oats together. [ 
turn about one dozen hive-covers bot- 
tom upward, one end higher than the 
other, and put two or three quarts of 
the meal into the upper end ; when it 
is worked to the lower end, I reverse 
the end, as recommended by Dr. 
Miller, but always so changed as to be 
most exposed to the sun. When it is 
pretty well worked over, I add new 
meal. 

After reading Allen Latham’s article 
on feeding Graham flour, on page 219, 
I bought a sack of Graham flour, and 
put some in each box at one side; but 
my bees showed a decided preference 
for the corn-and-oats meal. Bees were 
at one time nearfy done working on 
the meal, but since the freeze, they 
work on it immensely. The losses in 
wintering in this vicinity will not aver- 
age 2 per cent. ; but unless we have 
rain to make the clover grow, it. will 
probably be a misfortune that they did 
not all die in wintering ; still we are in 
hopes of yet seeing the silver lining to 
the cloud. 
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Experience with Bees, etc.— F 


Geo. H. Auringer, Bonniwell’s Mills, 7 
Minn., on April 6, 1889, writes : 
























Two years ago I bought 3 colonies 
of bees, one was strong, and the other 
two were weak. The strong colony | 
was afraid to touch, but the others 
paid no attention to me at first. I got 
no swarms from the weak ones, but 
the other swarmed three times, and 
the first swarm swarmed, so I secured 
4 new colonies from one. I sold 2, 
and put 5 colonies in the cellar. I ob- 
tained about 300 pounds of honey the 
first season. Last spring I put the 5 
colonies out on April 20, seemingly as 
strong as they were the fall previous, 
and they all went to work the same 
day cafrying in pollen. They were in 
three different kinds of hives which I 
did not like, so I bought 14 hives that 
were all alike. I let the bees swarm 
all they would, and had from 2 to 3 
swarms from cach colony, and some 
of the first swarms swarmed again. [| 
now have 19 strong colonies. I se- 
cured 600 pounds of honey in 1 and 2 
pounds sections. I have one colony 
out of the cellar that is carrying pollen 
in now. Iwill put the rest out ina 
few days. Iam well pleased with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and can 





heartily recommend it to all who keep 
bees. 
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RAEN FERN AIS FERS ESS ERIE ARIS AINA IN MIN ANA 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Dotices. 


| 





Your Full Address, plainly written, 
very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It Wou Live near one post-office and 
et your mail at another, be sure to give the 
idress that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
edicine ” to every one who buys a package 
honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
e Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
AL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
losing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
yhen a Money Order, which is perfectly 
afe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
umbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 

tion be made at once, before all the sets 
f 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
pn hand to carry sections 444x44 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
eference. If you have no BINDER we 
vill mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Honey.—We have for sale a quantity of 
Extracted Honey in kegs holding about 220 
pounds each, which we are selling, free on 
board the cars, at § cents per pound for 
Amber and 9 cents per pound for White. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for horey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 


Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
How to Propagate Fruit...... 
History of National Society..1 


Do not send to us for sample copies of 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


pat RD bat at ad to 2D CO RD 
SSSSASSSESES 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... -150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 175.... 165 

eepers’ Advance ....... 1 50....91 40 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer. ..i 40.... 130 

The 8 above-named papers........ 5 65.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadaft).3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual! (old edition) 2 25.... 2.00 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... - 1% 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. . 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... - 200 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. . 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... . 220 
Western World Guide ........ .. 130 

140 
-- 150 
. 130 
. 175 
. 125 
1 25 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your —perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Triple Lense Magnifiers haye 
been so often called for that we have con- 
cluded to keep them in stock for our sub- 
scribers to inspect bees, insects, etc. See 
page 212. 

Price, by mail, 80 cts.; or the Ber Jour- 
NAL one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888,— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00, 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Wuceca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 





useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 
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Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy. to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Chapman Honey-Plant Seed.— 
The United States Commissioner of Agri- 
culture has a quantity of the Chapman 
honey-plant seed for free distribution. 
Applicants desiring packages of the seed 
will be supplied while the seed lasts, in the 
order of their applications. The request for 
seed should be addressed to the United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture (Seed 
Division), Washington, D. C. 


Apiary Register.—Al! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)........... $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)........... 125 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
wemay obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 


A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble, and at the same 
time help to scatter apicultural knowledge 
and promote the welfare of our pursuit. 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 


A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


Pure Phenolfor Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce, 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL. Itisnow so cHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Subscribers who do not receive this paper 
promptly, will please notify us at once 
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, 
DORE ART PORTFOLIO, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 

Will be CLUBBED with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, at the low price of $1.25, postpaid. 


This magnificent Art Portfolio is in size just 


11x14 inches, and besides a picture of Gustav 
Dore, the great French Artist, it contains the 
following beautiful engravings: Expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden—Entering the Ark— 
Noah Cursing Ham—Samson and Delilah—Ruth 
and Boaz—Death of Saul—The Judgment of 


Solomon—Daniel in the Lion’s Den—Daniel 


Confounding the Priests of Baal—The Nativity, 


Sick—Sermon on the 
Mount—The Disciples Plucking Corn on the 
Sabbath—Jesus Walking on the Water—The 
Agony in the Garden—Death of the Pale 
Horse. Seventeen handsome full page plates 
under one cover. 


—Christ Healing the 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


HONEY.—White 1-lbs., 15@16¢.; fall or dark, 12@ 
14c. Extracted, 8c. for white. Supply large and de- 
mand light. 


BEESW AX.—None in market. 

Apr. 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 
CHICAGO, 

HONE Y.—Our trade is light; no large lots on hand 
and what there is consists chiefly of dark comb, and 
not salable in quantities. Choice white comb, 1-lb. 
sections, 16@17c.; dark grades from 10@12c. Very 


little demand for extracted, but prices remain at 7@ 
9e. 3 oe cording to quality and pacmage 
ESW AX,—22c¢. . BUR ETT, 
~ 25. Ser south ' Water 8t. 


DENVER. 
HONE Y.—White, in 1-lb. sections, 16@18c. Ex- 
tracted, 7@10c. 
BEESW AX.—18@20c. 
Mar, 26. J.M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth Bt. 


MILWAUEBEE. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 17@18c.; 
2-lbs., 16@17c. Good dark 1-lbs., 15@16c.: 2-lbs., 14@ 
Ise. If damaged and leaky, 10@124%c. Extracted, 
white, in barrels, 8@8éc.; }¢-barrels, “844@9c.; am- 
ber in same, 7@7\c.; in pails and tin, white, 9@ 
9l¢c.; in barrels and }4-barrels, dark, 6@64c. The 
demand is fair. 

W AX.—20@22¢ 


Mar. 27. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 
NEW YORE. 
HONEY.—Market is bare of comb, except some 
small lots of buckwheat which is selling at from 10 
@i2c. No buckwheat extracted. Cuba and San Do- 


mingo extracted, 67@70c. per gallon. 
BEESW AX.—24c 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
Mar. 25. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Demand limited to local wants, which 
are small. We could sell some to country points in 
barrels pan l¢-barrels at 644@7c. for extracted; in 
c BE 7 

ESWAX. —21c. for prime. 
Mar 2 D. G. LTUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 6407 cts.; 
amber, 54@6c. Comb, white 1-lbs., 13@14c.; 2-Ibs., 
10@12¢c. Demand for extracted is good ; for comb, 
limited. Prospects are not as good for honey as in 

RRR, 

BEESW AX.—Scarce, at 18@22c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKHE & STEINER, 


Mar. 15. 16 & 18 Drumm 8t. 
BOSTON. 
HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover 1-pounds, 
18@20c.; best 2-lbs.. 17@18c,. Extracted, 8@9c. 


Sales have been checked a little on account of ma- 
»le sugar and syrup being so plentiful. Quantity of 
10ney in the market = sure to be entirely closed out 
before new crop com 

Apr.8 BLAKE & RiPL EY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 7 


HONE Y.—Best white 1-lbs., 15@16c. Sales slow. 
Extracted, 8@9c. Demand small, prices lower. 
BESW AX.—22@23c. 
far. 22. M.H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, 
power we quote : White clover 1-lbs., 15@16c.; 
0@ 


2- ae 12@3ic. Good dark 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2-!bs., 1 
Ma - 21. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 
CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 


Best white comt honey, 


i2@15e. Demand is slow, 
and peices low. 


W AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
eset = choice yellow, on arrival. 


Mar. 21. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





Standard Atlas"of the World. 





To any one sending us, direct to this 
office, Five NEW Subscribers for 
one year, with $5.00 (renewals not to 
count), we will present this beautiful 
Atlas, by mail, postpaid : 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 

Maps of every coun- 

try and civil division 

upon the face of the 

Globe. 

It Is beautifully il- 
lustrated with color- 
ed diagrams, showing 

| the wealth, the debt, 

the civil condition of 
the people, chief pro- 
ductions, the manu- 
factures and the com- 
. merce,religious sects, 
ete., and asuperb line 
of engravings of his- 
torical interest and 
value, together with 
many new and desir- 
able features which 
are expressly gotten 
up for this work— 

Famong which will be 

found a concise his- 

tory of each State. 


Price, in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.50. 




























Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 





_ a $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels........... .eo 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3,00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





Advertisements. 


lal ie aki i i i A a ek i i i 


ANTED- Y ou to send for my illustrated 
price-list of Apiarian Supplies for 1889 ;: 
also five cents for my pamphlet, ** How I 
Produce Comb Honey.” 
GEO. E. HILTO 
16A8t TREMONS, MICH 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





[ressen BEES, QUEENS, and EGGS 
from Light Brahma and Wyandotte Poultry 
three for $2. 


One Untested Queen, $1 ; Eggs, 


$2 for 13. Price-List Free. 
Address H, G. FRAME 
10E13t “NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





i ECTIONS, first-class, $3.00 per 1,000, and 
Foundation cheaper than ever. Dealers 
will do well to get our Prices. Alsike Clover, 
Japanese Buckw meas. &c. Free Price- 
List and Samples. T, 
2E13t BELL BRANC CH (near Detroit.) MICH. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC 
SPECIFIC No. rd g 


se 30 years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and evoqnotion, from* over-work or other causes. 

sg per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY DrvGaisTs, or sent postpaid on recei i of 

price.—Humpbreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. 


4A13t 











HANDSOME SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
each. They are manufactured from ex- 
tra white lumber, are very uniform, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey. 
section in the world. Price, $3.50 per package, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, [LLs 


FROM ITALY. 


I ALWAYS keepin stock the ITALIAN 
QUEENS that come direct from Italy. 
These are called “Imported.” I rear them 





just as fine. Send for Price-List of 1889. 
Address, R. H. CAMPBELL, 
10Etf MADISON, Morgan Co., GEORGIA, 











adention the American Bee Journal. 
SAMPLE HOME EMPLOYMENT 
aoe ENTS overs pet: We want 
x ev 
F R E FREE Ata Taeissr™eee © eet 
which will be WELCOMED 
Ate YF VAMILY. SEND t 4S 
con 
FREE CAWELe, PREMIUM ¢ OFFERS. Addess AL 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS, 
Please mention this paper when answering. 
don Hives F 
New Heddon Hives For Sale. 
4} NEW HIVES, al! complete, at $3.00 
vidual right furnished purchaser. 
Address, E. D. KEENEY, 
10Etf ARCADE, N, Y. 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 
Something for the Good Wife. 
A™= ONE sending us $3.50 for 1,000 first- 
class Sections, or $4 worth of other Sup- 
plies, may have one of our Self - Heating 
$3. For description send for Circular, or see 
rr “ee Oct. 15, T888. 
MITH & SuITH 
14Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 


Illustrated HomeJournal, 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON 
each, to close out the business. Indi- 
HALF-PRICE. 
Charcoal Smoothing-Irons, which sell at 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





SURE to send for our Circular 

before buying. ITALIAN BEES 

by the lb.; 2 and 3 frame Nuclei, 

ueens, Sections, Foundation,&c. 

Untested | Queens in May, $1.00; 

in June, 75c.; 3 for $2.00. Tested 

Queens, $1.25 to $3.00, in their 

season ; 2 and 3 frame Nuclei, $2.00 to $4.00, 

with Queens. Address, 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, 

HIGH HILL, Montg. Co., MO. 

}" Our Prices on Bees and = 
are the Lowest! 12Etf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


Ts published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
annum. It contains the i best practical! 
t 





information for the apiarist. is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
King’s "Langley 


pg 8 by John Beetle i 
erts, England. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


dice of Masonry? Family Magazine. 


Three years'a Paper and twenty-five 1 Maga- 

zine. Now unexcelled. Contains fine Portraits 

and Illustrations, and a great variety of articles, 

stories and poems for Freemasons and their fam- 

ilies ; eS Eastern Star, Masonic Gleanings and 
Editorial artments. Price per year, $3.00. 

JOHN “a BROWN, Editor and Publisher, 
182 & 184 8. Clark ‘Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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